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claims to goodness or decency seem most vigorous are 
precisely those In whom meanness, self-regard, and 
hypocrisy root deepest."^ 


It was the twentieth century which, with Its 
liberal approach to morality, adopts a much more tolerant 
attitude. Time and again critics have expressed the 
opinion that the play exuberates with a 'Christian' 
spirit. Notable among these are R.W. Chambers,^ G. 
Wilson Knight,^ Roy Ba t tenhouse , ^ E.T. Sehrt,® and 
Nevlll Coghlll.^ 


3. Raleigh, Walter, Shakespeare , ( 1 907 ) pp. 16 5- 66 . 

6. Fermor, Una Ellis, The Jacobean Drama , ( 193 6 ) , p . 260 . 

5. Chambers, R.W. Han's Unconquerable Mind , (1939) p. 277 f£. 

6. Knight, G. Wlls^, The Wheel of Fire , (O.U.P. 191.1) p.p. 83Ef. 

7. "Measure for Measure and Christian doctrine of Atonemont"p.H.L.A. 
vol 61 (1946) pp. 1029ff. 

8. Vergobung und Gn n de bel Shakespeare , (1952) 

9. "Comic Form In Measure for Measure" Shakespeare Survey, vol. 
8(1955) pp. 14ff. 




final aiifhorlty to Judge lies In 
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mine, aalth the Lord... 
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CHAPTER - III 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 













This problem regarding the complexity of the 
plot is resolved by W .W .Lawrence through his work on 
the genre of the plot material. Lawrence points out 
that : 


the plot is clearly related to folk-tale and 
fairy-tale, being In fact a combination of two 
traditional episodes (1) "the healing of the 
King", (2) "the fulfilment of the tasks". In 
folk tales of the first type a poor or despised 
person gains a desired end by knowing the secret 
of a king's illness and by curing him. In tales 
of the second type a person (often a wife) is 
set a series of apparently impossible tasks to 
he performed before she can live happily; 
against all probability she performs these tasks 
and claims the reward, which is then granted. 5 


Not only does the complex nature of the plot, 
leaves one dishevelled but even the themes and characters 
leave one baffled and "unsure of his moral bearings."® 


Since "a concern with a moral problem"^ leaves 
one baffled and illiclts "divided responses"®, this 
chapter attempts to probe those moral issues also. 


One may say that the moral problem which is most 
central to the play is the question regarding "the 
nature and grounds of true nobility."^ Who should be 


A. La wrence ,W.W . Shakespeare's Problem Comedies 

(New York, 1931). 

5. Lawrence ,W.W . reference cited by Hunter, G.K. 
"In troduction". All ' 3 Bell that Ends Well , Arden 
ed. (London:Metheun & Co . 1959 ) . p . XXX . 

6. Schanzer Earnest, "In troduction'' . The Problem 

Plays of Shakespeare . (London : Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1963)p. 6. 

7 . Ibid. p. 6 . 

8. Ibid. p. 6 


ildered noble? Does 


ility allow a pel 


of high- 


blrth and noble descent, blit, with an amoral conduct to 
be considered noble and virtuous, or does it allow a 
person of a humble origin with a virtuous and saintly 
character to be considered noble and great’ 
M. C . Bradbrook in her essay, "Virtue is the True 
Nobility", argues that the play specifically deals with 
the question "wherein lies true honour and nobility?"^® 
and the answer lies in favour of virtue. 

In her essay, M.C. Bradbrook cites the arguments 
of two great philosophers who speak in favour of 
inherent virtue instead of nobility acquired through 
ancient riches. She quotes Aristotle as saying that 
nobility consisted In virtue and ancient riches, but it 
is virtue which has the stronger claims to nobility. 
(Politics, IV, VIII. 9) She argues that it is "nobility 
natlve"^^ which is inevitably preferably to "nobility 
datlve"^^. Continuing her argument further she quotes 
yet another renowned poet who has spoken in favour of 


12 . 


Ibid. p.l23. 
Ibid. p. 126. 
Ibid, p.126. 
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virtue. The poet quoted is Dante, who in his Convivio , 
denies civil nobility any real value. He says, 


Nobility cannot be defined by riches, which in 
themselves are vile, or by time, because all men 
ultimately derive from a common stock, but only 
by its effects. The necessary outcome or effect 
of Nobility is Virtue: where virtue exists. 
Nobility must therefore exist as it’s cause. 
Nobility descends upon an individual by the 
grace of God and is the seed of blessedness 
dropped by God into a rightly placed soul. 13. 


Helena, like Dante's Beatrice is an example of active 
virtue blessed with Heaven-sent grace. Bertram on the 
other hand is an example of civil nobility, one acquired 
by ancient riches but which is not supported by honest 
and righteous deeds. As such his claims to nobility 
waver in the face of the strong glow of Helena's active 
virtue, receiving direct grace from Heaven. Seen in 
this light, the play specifically deals with the 
question, "wherein lies true honour and nobility?" and 
the answer to my mind lies in favour of virtue. 


This aspect, viz — that of the grounds of true 
nobility is also discussed by A.P.Rossiter , who in his 


- cited by Bradbrook 
nobility," (20th Century views) 



social heirarchy, the question of virginity and that of 
the contrasted ways of the old and the young. 

In the age of Shakespeare it was a well-founded 
opinion that the rich and the affluent alone could 
validly uphold the passport to supremacy and greatness. 
The poor, no matter how noble and worthy he may be, was 
not considered a social equal to his rich brethren. 

lA. Montaigne — cited by Rossiter A.P., "All's Well 

that Ends Well", Angel with Horns (London and 
New York : Longmans , 1961) . p.gS . 




This was the legacy of the feudal pattern. It was this 
vain and stupid belief which made Bertram reject the 
chaste and worthy Helena. 

A poor physician's daughter my wife! Disdain 
Rather corrupt me ever! 

(Act ri, Sc IT, 1 115). 
But with the Renaissance came the new ideas of 




lies 
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moral vision of a master 


craftsman, who could visualise a situation in which tile 
deeds of a "Poor Physiclads daughter” transcend the 
barriers of class distinctions and make her a noble 
Countess. The King says — 

If she be 

All that is virtuous, save what thou dislik'st — 
A poor pl^rsician's daughter — thou dislike's! 
of virtue for the name. But do not so. 

From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer's deed. 

Where great additions swell's and virtue none. 

It is a dropsled honour. Hood alone 
Is good, without a name; vileness is so; 

The property by what it is should go, 

Not by the title . . . 

Honours thrive 

When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoers. 

(Act II, Sc III, 1 121-136) 


When Shakespeare began the play, perhaps he was 
only Interested in the question of nobility and class- 
distinctions, but as the plot unfolded and new 
characters were Introduced, various other baffling 
questions attached themselves to the central theme of the 
play. One such is the question of womanhood. 
Shakespeare saucily alludes to the question of virginity 
— is virginity a quality to be upheld or is it to be 
losti" Perhaps what Shakespeare is trying to present in 
this play is that virginity lost for a good purpose is 
better than virginity upheld. This somewhat cynical 
attitude seems to indicate that earlier Renaissance 
ideals had lost their glow in the more pragmatic and 



cobean 


Parolles 




pet knight while talking to Helena on the 
virginity comments — 


. virginity murthers itself, and should be 
>d in highways out of all sanctified limit, 
a desperate offendress against nature. 
Lnity breeds mites, much like a cheese; 
imes itself to the very paring, and so dies 
feeding his own stomach. 

(Act, I, Sc I, 1 135-140) 


la, who is an upholder of virginity, in the 
the play, surrenders it to Bertram not to 
iesires of the flesh but siinoly to safeguard 
.f hho TU.,q virginity lost for 

ity upheld. 


age plot wherein a 
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But then this does not happen In case of Helena. 
She acts as a bridge between the old and the young. 
Therefore, it occurs that perhaps what 
Shakespeare is trying to suggest is that — even youth 
can have maturity and wisdom as it happens In the case 
of Helena. As a matter of fact Smallwood points out 
that there is a, "design in All's Well that Ends Hell 
which consists of the right relationship between youth 
and age... The old generation provides the background 
of sympathy and understanding, against which the 
problems and sufferings of youth can be explored and 
resolved."^® 

The moral vision is not only presented through 
such broad and glaring issues but rather unfolds Itself 
in every twist and turn of the drama. 

One such issue, which in fact, triggers off the 
action of the play is Helena's choice of Bertram as her 
husband and the subsequent entreaties of the king to 
Bertram to accept Helena as his wife. Helena had very 
clearly laid her condition before the king that if she 
succeeds in curing the king of his Illness wi thin the 


Smallwood, R.L.. "The design of All's Hell tht 
Ends Well" (Shakespeare's Survey, Vol. 25) p.46 
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stipulated time, he would get her married to the man of 
her choice. She says — 

Then shalt thou give me with thy kingly hand 
What husband in thy power I wiU. command; 

(Act II, Sc I, 1 -192-193) 

Consequently when the King is cured, Helena 
reminds the King of his promise and before the assembled 
lords, she chooses Bertram as her husband. The King 
initially entreats Bertram to accept her as his wife, 
but when he rejects to accept a poor physician's 
the King orders him to accept her 


daught< 


wife; 




Another fundamental issue which wraps the entire 
play in an atmosphere of uneasiness is the behavioural 
pattern of the heroine - Helena. How far are her ways 
of wooing and thereby winning a husband (in the bargain) 
morally correct? When she chooses Bertram as a reward 
for curing the long-ailing king, she is in fact imposing 
herself upon Bertram. Should she not have given Bertram 
time to understand her and then accept her as his life- 
partner? She denies any such opportunity to Bertram, 
On the contrary, Bertram rejects her, runs away from her 
and vows never to return to Rossillion till he has no 
wife in Rossillion. Helena refuses to lay down her 
arms, rather she herself moves towards Florence, (under 
the pretence of taking a pilgrimage to Saint Jacques), 
wins over Bertram by a trick and succeeds in bringing 
him back to his country. 

These over-zealous efforts on the part of Helena 
lead her to question the very authenticity of her 
responses. Should she waste her energies over a man who 
treats her with contempt and disgrace? Is Helena's 
struggle to win her husband who refers to her as — 

Here comes my clog 

(Act II, Sc V, 1 - 53) 
immediately after their marriage just and morally 



idvlsable? 


To answer these questions one has to study the 
character of Helena, for the problem is not simply a 
textual and structuralorie but rather one that demands an 
analysis of the character itself. 

Helena is a simple, sincere and above alia woman 
of great humility. She is blessed with Heaven-sent 
grace. When the King challenges her as to how, she, a 
simple maid can feel so confident of curing him when the 
best physicians have failed, she speaks of her reliance 
on heavenly powers and says — 


Dear Sir, to ray endevours give consent; 
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Utter humility is stressed. She does not say 
that she will cure the King, rather Heaven shall lend 
grace through her humble self and restore the king's 
lost health. She is one whose "prayers", Heaven itself 
"delights to hear and loves to grant" and yet she is an 
ordinary woman or rather, "she has the best qualities of 
an ordinary woman developed to so high a pitch that she 
becomes almost a saint, Furthermore, she is a self- 
respecting woman and definitely does not want to impose 
herself onto Bertram. As a matter of fact, she wants to 
ennoble her little self in such a manner that Bertram 
considers her a worthy wife. She says — 

Nor would I have him till I do deserve him. 

(Act I, Sc III, 1 - 19A). 

She labours to this effect and sees to it that her 
heroic and noble deeds compensate for her low-origin and 
do not come in the way of loving a bright star — 

That I should love a bright particular star 

And think to wed it, he la so above me. 

(Act I, Sc I, 1 8A-85) 


19. 


Knight, G. Wilson, "Helena" ( 20 tli Century views) . 
p. 142. 
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With this thought in mind, she decides to go to 
Paris, meets the king and succeeds in curing him of his 
Illness. Her worth estahlished thus, she asks the King 
to marry her to a man of her choice which in effect 
is Bertram. Here again she proposes to Bertram in most 
humble terms. She says — 


I dare not say I take you, but I give 
Me and my service, ever whilst I live. 

Into your guiding power. This is the man. 

(Act II, Sc III, 1 102-10^) 


but her humble proposal is rejected by the proud and 
scornful Bertram — 

A poor physician's daughter my wife! Disdain 
Rather corrupt me ever! 

(Act II, Sc III, 1 115-116) 

Bertram's Initial response amounts to a blunt 
refusal to accept Helena as his wife. But the king 
intervenes and makes realise the worth of a virtuous 
maid like Helena. He says — 


Is good, without a name; vileness is so: 

The property by what it is should go. 

Not by the title. She is young, wise, fair; 

In these to nature she's immediate heir. 

And these breed honour; that is honour's scorn 
Which challenges Itself as honour's born 
And is not like the sire. Honours thrive 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoers. 


Virtue and she 

Is her own dower; honour and wealth from me. 

(Act II, Sc III, 1 129-lAA) 


but yet Bertram stub bornly refuses to accept a creature 
much lower than him in social standing as his llfe- 
partner. He vilely asserts — 

I cannot love her and will not strive to do't. 

(Act II, Sc III, 1 1A5) 

to which Helena humbly Interrupts, 

That you are well restor'd, ray lord, I'm glad. 

Let the rest go. 

(Act II, Sc III,1 146) 
but the king refuses to accept this and orders Bertram 
to take Helena as his wife, lest his honour and estate 
shall be confiscated. 


My honour's at the stake, which to defeat, 

I must produce my power. Here, take her hand, 
Proud, scornful boy, unworthy this good gift. 
That dost in vile misprision shackle up 
My love and her desert; - - 


Check thy contempt; 

Obey our will which travails in thy good; 

Believe not thy disdain, but presently 
Do thine own fortunes that obedient right 
which both thy duty owes and our power claims; 

Or I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the staggers and the careless lapse 
Oi youth and ignorance; both my revenge and hate 
Loosing upon thee in the name of justice. 

Without all terms of pity. 

(Act II, Sc III 1 149-166) 


Hearing this, Bertram agrees to accept Helena as 
his wife, but throughout one gets the impression that 
Helena has in a way imposed herself upon Bertram, that 





s ancestral rlngj(as this was 
ns of his return to Rossllllon) — 



len thou canst get the ring upon my fin 
aver shall come off, and show me 
“gotten of thy body that I am father 
all me husband, but in such a "then" I 




(Act III ,Sc III, 1 56-60) 


•Tigues to win over 
.ng which has been 
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out a plan by which Diana would procure the ring from 
Bertram and pass it on to Helena. She tells the widow — 


Take this purse of gold, 

And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 

which I will over-pay, and pay again 

When I have found it. The count he woos your 

Lays down his wanton selge before her beauty,! . 
Resolv'd to carry her; let her in fine consent 
As we'll direct her how' tis best to bear it. 

Now his important blood will naught deny 
That she'll demand; a ring the county wears 
That downward hath succeeded in his house 
From son to son some four or five descents 

Since the first father wore it. This ring he holds 
In most rich choice; yet, in his idle fire. 

To buy his will it would not seem too dear. 

Howe'er repented after. 

(Act III, Sc Vir, 1 14-27) 


The ring thus ' .begotten through a trick, she 
plans out a much richer intrigue whereby she would 
substitute herself for Diana and fulfil yet another condition 
laid by Bertram, viz, to bear his child. She instructs 
the widow in the following words — 

Ere she seems as won. 

Desires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 

In fine, delivers me to fill the time. 

Herself most chastely absent. 

(Act III, Sc VII, 131-34) 

The plan thus laid, Diana meets Bertram, succeeds 
in winning the ring from Bertram, and the same night 
when Bertram was to meet Diana , she substituted herself 
for Diana and succeeds in begetting a child from Bertram 
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and her keen perception haa perceived the evil in 
Bertram which is not a serious flaw but a weakness. 
With such noble feelings at heart, she offers her 
services in utter humility from the very beginning, for 
the betterment of Bertram even though it meant 
undergoing a great deal of travails. She happily bears 
the ordeals for only one reason that Bertram be 
redeemed. Such a noble Intent can neither be 
questioned, nor can one restrict it to the narrow 
boundaries of intrigues or plotting. Wilson Knight 
writes — 

Love such as Helena's is, at its best, a great 
aspiration, and yet one born of humility, In her pride 
and humility are unified; and this is one with his 
reasons for both pride and humility. She has become 
almost a divine or poetic principle, overruling, 
watching, containing him, or rather it is not she, but 
the love overarching, overruling*. 

Helena's love for Bertram is not the infatuation 
of ordinary mortals but rather an "Impersonal love" 
characterized by a saintly zeal to possess, to suffer 

and yet work for the good of the object. Such a love 
Interacts both at the level of physical and 

spirituality. Superficially, it may appear to he a 


23 


Ibid, p. 138 
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purely physical, sensual love, charac te d sed by an over 
powering esoteric desire to possess and reach the final 
bliss as Is clear from the following speech of Helena — 


The' ambition in my love thus plagues Itself: 

The hind that would be mated by the lion 
Must die for love.' Twas pretty, though a 
plague 

To see him every hour; to sit and draw 

His arched brows, his hawking eje , his curls. 

In our heart's table- heart too capable 
Of every line and trick of his sweet favour. 

But now he's gone and my Idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his relics. 


(Act I,Sc I, 1 88-96) 
but it is at the same time a highly spiritual love that 
has transcended the boundrles of physical love and has 
reached a Divine stage. For instance the following 
speech of Helena stresses the all-inclusive quality of 
her love — 


There shall your master have a thousand loves, 

A mother, and a mistress, and a friend, 

A phoenix, captain, and an enemy, 

A guide, a goddess, and a sovereign, 

A counsellor, a traitress, and a dear; 

His humble ambition, proud humility. 

His jarring-concord, and his discord-dulcet. 

His faith, his sweet disaster; with a world 
Of pretty, fond, adoptlous Christendoms 
That blinking cupid gossips. 

(Act I, Sc I, 1 161-170) 


It reminds one of Wordsworth's love for 
as discussed in Tlntern Abbey. This love in 
excites the man in Wordsworth. 


The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: 


the tall rock. 



The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wooc 
Their colours and their forms, were then I 
An appetite; a feeling and a love 
That had no need of a remoter charm. 

By thought supplied , nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. 


(Tlntern Abbey) 


but later this very physical love leads to a much 
refined, spiritual, mystical love. 


On reaching this stage, the third eye, which is 
the eye of the mind, opens up and it starts perceiving 
the oneness of life. It is an all-inclusive state, 
where all petty.: human boundaries disintegrate and one 
perceives only the good. 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
of harmony, and the deep power of joy 
We see into the life of things. 


(Tintern Abbey) 


Helena, too, has reached that stage of 
Inclusiveness and loves Bertram from those depths. Such 
a love as Helena shares for Bertram is not a narrow 
selfish love, rather it, "is a state of inclusion, 
2A 

wisdom and forgiveness." 


24. 


Ibid. p. 137. 
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Continuing the argument Wilson Knight notes; 


This love like Shakespeare's own ranging poetic 
vision, is universal and so a number of human 
categories are contained. It is not 

sexually limited; it is simultaneously 

maternal, sexual and a friendship in the 
Elizabethan sense, whereby friend was as strong 
a term as "lover," .... 

Thus love is as a "guide"; being in touch with 
his greater self and speaking thence, it 
naturally becomes a "goddess" and, in human 
terms, his "sovereign." Every value, sacred or 
secular, i.e included, and from this height 
Bertram is to be counselled , advised, warned, 
even opposed for his failings are admitted; and 
so her love is, in its way, a "traitress," 
aligning itself with opposing forces, and yet 
simultaneously, and accordingly, a "dear", or 
thing of highest worth. 


Such a noble, selfless love is that power, that 
potential which sees, "that core and immost music of 
his personality which no faults can disturb."^® and 
hence Parolles or Mr. Wordy, otherwise an obnoxious 
presence to the rest, is welcomed and honoured by 
Helena. Since this love, "looks for the highest good 
and potential excellence;"^^ it also undergoes a lot 
of travails and sufferings which It humbly and happily 
endures as it is for the benefit of the "lover". 
Q. Wilson Knight says, "'such a love reminds one of Saint 
Paul's sense of happy bondage in 


25. Ibid, pp. 137-138 

26. Ibid. p. 138 

27. Ibid. p. 138 

28. Ibid. p. 138. 


>rvitude 
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by a deep sense of remorse. She feels that she Is 
responsible . for chasing ayay Bertram from hia 
motherland and exposing him to the dangers of the 
"none-sparing war." There is full recognition of her 
faults and in a remorseful tone comments — 


Nothing in France until he has no wife! 

Thou Shalt have none.Rosslliion, none in France; 
Then hast thou all again. Poor lord, it ' t I 
That chase thee from thy country, and expose 
Those tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the none - sparing war? - - 

No; come thou home, Rossilllon, 

Whence honourbut of danger wins a sear. 

And oft it loses all; I will be gone; 

My being here it is that holds thee hence. 

Shall I stayhere to do't? No, no, although 
The air of paradise did fan the house 
And angels offlc'd all. I will be gone, 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight 
To consolate thine ear. Come, night; end, day; 
For with the dark, poor thief. I'll steal away. 

(Act III, Sc II , 1 100-129). 


This soliloquy expresses her maternal. 
Protective love for her husband. Commenting on the 
remorseful tone of the soliloquy, Wilson Knight says - 
"Here there is full recognition both of her own fault, 
if for once we may so call it, and also of the true 
greatness of her husband; for a warrior's is a great 
calling. From a woman's maternal view, she surveys 
its terror, the danger it is to be a man."^^ 


31. 


Ibid. p. 141. 
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Since Helena feels guilty of driving away lier 
husband from hla motherland, she decides to do penance. 
As a result, she undertakes the pilgrimage to 
Saint Jacques. Her pilgrimage Is neither a farce nor a 
part of intrigue. G,. Wilson Knight says, "It is a 
religious and penitential act; she Is still labouring 
to serve his Interests 


Various critics specially the moderns like 
A.P.Ros siter, have criticised the acts of Helena on 
grounds that she is a "traditional, story-book good 
female, who is 'good'; and hence her action, 

precisely twe. pilgrimage speals of a dream like quality, 
which do not make her a real life-like character. But 
to my mind the argument is rather unfair. If Helena 
under the Pretext of a pilgrimage to Saint Jacques, 
goes to Florence, discovers Bertram and his beloved 
Diana, contrives to get the ancestral ring and even 
succeeds in begetting a child of Bertram, she is not 
guided by any ulterior motives. She is rather inspired 
by a "religious" love. Like Christ, she takes upon 
herself the task of redeeming her sinner husband. 
G. Wilson Klnght notes;- 


100. 



Her love possesses, both poetic integrity and 
religious purity, and it is right that in its 
persuit she should become a pilgrim in holy 
dress, going to the sanctuary of Saint Jacques 
be Grand and lodging 'at the Saint Francis', the 
whole venturebeing called a holy undertaking . "34 

She substitutes herself for Diana simply to save 
her husband from a serious sin and also to safeguard 
the honour and chastity of Diana. 0. Wilson Knight 
writes, "as for. her substituting of herself for Diana 
as the object of Bertram's passion, we can at least 
note that in doing this she is in effect saving him 
from a sin which she regards as serious; again she is, 
in fact, serving his best interests 

When critics criticise Helena for being too much 
of a fairy-tale character who in the typical tradition 
of a fairy-tale , performs miracles, they again hit off 
the point. 

No doubt she is a miracle-worker , but she 
labours to accomplish that miracle. Her miracle gets 
its power from her strong love for Bertram. Her love 
acts as a motivating power which Impels her to 
labour and struggle for the good of the object and it 
is this quality of struggle which has lent an almost 
magical touch to her miracle. She labours to prove her 


34. 
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miracle and hence cannot be called a contriving 
magician. Again Helena coraes too close to the figure of 
Christ. 


Worked out this way her miracle crosses the 
boundaries of the physical and assumes that 
"spiritualistic-understanding" " which is aided by 
Heaven-sent grace. At this level it comas to be 
associated with, "the 'third eye' of occult doctrine 
and practice, located on the forehead and used in 
spirit healing as a source of powerful rays."^^ 

Her miracle gets its power from the deep almost 
spiritual love of Helena for Bertram. Knight argues, 
"Her determination to visit the king flowered directly 
from a state of strong spiritual impregnation, 
born of love... we are beyond science; transcendental, 
or occult categoreis have entered our field. 

The controversies, doubts and confusion 
regarding our moral bearings do not emanate from the 
character of the heroine alone, rather it is the hero 
and his actions that has enveloped the whole play in an 
aura of uneasiness. 


36. 

37. 

38. 
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out right In the end."^^ 

It is this process of the cutting of the diamond 
which is the subject of study and one can form the 
opinion that it is the diamond-sparkle which Bertram 
attains by the end of the play that makes him a 
befitting hero of the Shakespearean tragl-comedy . 

Eversince his entrance into the play, in the 
first scene of the first act, Bertram has done nothing 
to arouse the sympathy of the readers/audience, but 
rather by his rash and insincere behaviour has 
Incurred the dislike of all. 

His contemptuous treatment of Helena at the 
court and his final rejection of Helena — 

A poor physician's daughter my wife! Disdain 

Rather corrupt me ever! 

(Act II, Sc III, 1 115) 

simply illustrates that he exists at a rather 
superficial level and is drawn towards the shallow and 
ephemeral attractions of life — that there is no 
wisdom and constancy in the man. His pride prevents 


39. 
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him from being sympathetic towards people belonging to 
classes lower to him In social heirarchy . His firmly 
entrentched concerts do not allow him to admire and 
appreciate the virtues of the poor and the humble. 
Hence he rejects the chaste and virtuous Helena. He 
refuses to accept her as his wife; it is only when the 
king threatens to confiscate his property and estates 
that he yields and agrees to accept Helena as his wife. 
His lame acceptance of Helena simply goes to show that 
he has accepted her under pressure and above all to 
save his estates from being confiscated. 

This is simply the beginning. Bertram's vices 
get deeper and dirtier by the end. Immediately after 
his marriage to Helena, he suddenly refers to her as — 

Here comes my clog. 

(Act II, Sc V,1 53) 
snubs her rudely and flies off to Florence, leaving his 
wife stranded. As though this was not enough, he sends 
away Helena to Rosslllion and later sends a messenger 
to Rossilllon with a letter to his mother Informing her 
of his sudden flight to Florence and the other to 
Helena vowing never to return to Rosslllion till he has 
no wife in Rossilllon and that he will accept her as 
his wife only if she begets a child of him. 
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At Florence under the misleading guidance of his 
evil genius Parolles, Bertram sinks deep into dirt. 
There he makes friend with a young maid Diana and 
forgetting all norms of morality, desires to share her 
bed (though the disaster is prevented by the timely 
intervention of Helena). Back at Florence, when 
enquired by the King about his rings, his lies get 
deeper and dirtier. He falls to convince the King as 
to how the king's ring which the king had given to 
Helena as a reward for curing him has reached Diana, 
and how his ancestral ring has reached Helena. 
Commenting on Bertram's Irresponsible behaviour at 
this juncture, Quiller writes : 

Confronted with Diana, he forgets all obligation 
of honour and seeks to protect himself by lying against 
her as basely as ever did any farm lout in a bastardy 
case. . . W. 


The question to be asked is - can one accept him 
as a hero? Does he deserve Helena's love and devotion? 
The answer that comes to mind is as clouded as the 
character himself. Perhaps Bertram is a worthy hero 
and deserves our sympathy and understanding. The 
entire structure and framework of a tragi-comedy 


Couch, Arthur, Quiller, quoted by Rositter, A.P. 
"All's Well that Ends Well" Angel With Sbrns , 
(London and New York ; Longmans, 1961), p.91. 




emerges as an honourable man who has discovered his 
shortcomings, is ready to overcome them and is even 
ready to accept Helena as his dear wife. He says, 

If she, my liege can make me know this clearly 
I'll love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 

(Act V, Sc, III, 1 309-310) 

The Ignoble conduct of the hero has brought us 
face to face with another mind boggling question — 

A2. 


Ibid. p. 91 
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A study of Bertram leads us to question the 
presence of Parolles - the young friend of Bertram, who 
is held responsible for misleading Bertram. The 
Countess expresses her dislike of the Character in the 
following words — 

A very tainted fellow, and full of wickedness; 

My son corrupts a well-derived nature 

With his inducement, 

(Act III, Sc II, 1 87-88) 


He is, "a pompous, pretentious. military braggart 
and hanger-on of Bertram' s . He is all. words and no 

deeds and to top it all, is the evil genius behind 
Bertram. As RosSiter remarks, "Prima-facle he is just a 
uniformed windbag; but his significance is implicit in 
his name; because 'Paroles' is words not deeds. 
Commenting on the character Rossi ter writes, "He is a 
coward, liar, sham and traducer."^^ He is best 
described by Helena in the following words — 

One that goes with him; I love him for his sake, 
And yet I know him a notorious liar. 

Think him a great way fool, solely a coward; 

Yet These fix'd evils sit so fit in him. 

That they take place when virtue's steely bones 
Looks bleak i'th' cold wind; withal, full oft we 

Cold wisdom waltng on superflavous folly. 

(Act I, Sc I, 1 97-103) 


kh. 

A5. 

46. 
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Ibid. p. 84. 
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of filth underneath). He la as Lafew comi 

There can be no kernel in this 
soul of this man is his clothes, 
in matter of heavy consequence; 

(Act II, ! 



of 


traducec justified? 


The 


answer lies in the structure of the play. In a tragi- 
comedy of this kind, some such comic exposures are 
necessary. As Rossiter remarks, "Shakespeare hatched 
him for the plucking. He had decided to add to his 
source-story a comic exposure: of the coward, liar, 
sham and traducer."^^ 

The stripping of Parollea which takes place in 
Act IV, Sc III, does not expose Parolles alone, but 
rather is a prelude to the exposure of Bertram. 
Shakespeare often runs a sub-plot parallel to the main 
plot which acts as an Indicator on the seriousness of 
the main plot. The low-life as depicted in Measure for 


and tf 
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with a serious one (which it nay parody) was a 
symphonic device Shakespeare had mastered 
triumphantly by the time of 1 Henry IV, seven 
years back. 48 

Parolles is not the only addition to the source 
story of Beltramo and Glletta. The King and the 
Countess are additions too. Shakespeare has presented 
his Countess as an aged aristocrat representing that 
group of the older generation which has abundant 
wisdom. 

She is the one who sympathises with Helena and 
offers her solace when she languishes on being 
separated from Bertram. Through her gentle enquiries, 
she succeeds in making Helena confess her ardentlove 
for Bertram. It is only when she is assured of the 
sincere passions of Helena for her son, Bertram, that 
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Shakespeare presents the old Countess as a woman 
of impartial judgement with no signs of weakness for 
her erring son. Rosslter . remarks of the 
character thus — 


Shakespeare's 'additions' to this simple story 
of impossible bargain improbably fulfilled are 
of many different kinds. To begin at the 
beginning, he invents the dowager countess; a 
gentle aristocrat declined into the vale of 
years, experienced, understanding and with the 
tenderest and most capacious sympathy for youth 
in love; yet with no weakness towards a son who 
falls short of the standards of his noble 
famil^^ A calm and moral beauty shines out from 


The king is also one such character out of whom 
shines out the glow of moral beauty. He is according 
to A. P. Rosslter more of an 'alteration' rather than an 
'addition' . He is one such character who has mellowed 
down the vale of life and not a victim of "haggish age" 
which "steals on" and "wears us out of act" . It is he 
alone who can hear the march of 

Th ' inaudible and noiseless foot of time. 

(Act - V, Sc III, 1 li\) 

Shakespeare has attached a great deal of moral 
weight to this character. As a matter of fact, one of 


49. 
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plot as they focus on the morality professed and 
projected In the play. One would here like to draw the 
attention towards Lafew and Lavatch. 

Lafew as the name suggests Is mad. His 
importance In the play lies in the fact that through 
his sarcastic comments, he throws a flood of light on 
the moral angles of the play . Further he is necessary 
for the unmasking of the seemers like Parolles. He is 
sympathetic towards Bertram and observes Bertram with 
uttermost sympathy and tenderness. Talking about him 
Roasiter writes, "'he is throughout a commentator, 
keeping a watchful, semi-paternal eye on Bertram. 

Turning to Lavatch , one finds him an example of 
the "bawdy" elements found in the play . His, 
"libidinous nature which cries out for marriage may 
make one laugh, but is at the same time a satirical, 
almost a cynical comment on the lasclvicious 
temperament of Bertram. The difference between the two 
lies in the fact , that while Bertram being a 
hypocrite, hides his desires, Lavatch speaks it all 
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cynic whose lowness and coarseness make a 
glancing contact with the main substance of the 
drama. 53 . 


Winding 


argument 
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He has focused our attention towards certain 
puzzling problems like virtue and nobility, virginity 
vis womanhood, reality v'ia appearance and has forced 
one to think whether the solutions provided within the 
parameters of the play are correct or Incorrect, 
plausible or not plausible. 

One awkward problem focused , discussed and 
solved within the play is the problem of virginity — 
how far should a woman go to keep her self-respect and 
honour unsoiled. Helena substitutes herself for Diana 
to reach consummation and also to fulfil the vile 
condition laid by Bertram, viz. - to procure a child of 
him. This substitution which is generally referred as 
the "bed-trick" is perhaps the most questionable aspect 
of the play. Helena hao won over Bertram, but by a 
trick. Shakespeare has not been able to artistically 
convince one of the moral patterns that evolve in the 
play. 


A.P. Rqsslter complains of Helena's substitution 
as a rather ambiguous ending to the tragl-comedy . 
Helena has succeeded in winning Bertram, but in the 
dark. She satisfies that "lust which slakes in the arms 
of the Prostitute."^^ Seen from this angle, "Bertram's 


53. Ibid. p.lOl. 
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As Schanzer would put it, here we are left 
baffled and "unsure of our moral bearings. 

T.S. Eliot in his essay, "The Metaphysichal poets" 
states that, "When a Poet's mind is perfectly equipped 
for work, it is constantly amalgamating disparate 
experience, but this does not happen with 
Shakespeare in case of All's Well . Rossi ter feels , 
"In All's Well there are 'disparities of experience' 
which fail to reach an amalgamation. The play came 
from an unresolved creative mind, in which 
sentimentality tried to balance the scepticism and 
deliberately not seeing fat-enough (the fairy-tale- 
element), tried to write off the results of seeing too 
far through the 'realist' or tragi-comic enquiry into 
mankind . " 


56. Schanzer. 

57. Eliot, T.S. referred by Rosslter,A. P. , "All's 

Well that Ends. Well", Angel With Horms ' (London 
and New York : Longmans, 1961). p.l05. 

58. Rossi ter, p.l05. 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 

It is presumed that Shakespeare wrote Trollus 
and Cressida when he was passing through a temporary 
phase of gloom and despondency . Not only has this 
personal trauma lent the play a certain amount of 
ambiguity but has also compounded it with certain 
textual irregularities that go to make the play, 
puzzling and the verse peculiarly complex. On the 
title page of Quarto B, (Quarto B version according to 
Charlton Hinman's theory, represents the texts of a 
particular compositer), it is described as a "Famous 
History", but in the preface to Quarto B, it is more 
than once referred to as a "comedy". 

The play occupies an ambiguous position in the 
Folio, between the histories and the tragedies and it 
is the only play in the Folio which la not included in 
the "Catalogue" ( table of contents) at the beginning of 
the book. It used to be thought that this ambivalent 
position was a reflection of the editor's uncertainty 
about the form of the play. Later studies (after the 
1950's) of the printing of the Folio have offered 
another explanation. This is that editors originally 
planned to Include the play among the tragedies, right 
after Romeo and Juliet . However, they discovered. 


Lng three pages of the play in type, that 
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Shakespeare at this stage seems to be greatly 
disillusioned with life. Perhaps the episode of the 
Dark Lady of the sonnets had rudely shattered the 
fragile sensibility of the poet and had forced him to 
look at the realities of life. This would also explain 
the bawdy element in the play. 

In this particular play, Shakespeare probes two 
major factors in life — war and love. The war theme 
is symbolised by the legendary war that occured between 
the Greeks and the Trojans with Helena as Its pivot. 
Shakespeare seems to be questioning the very 
authenticity of war — is war justifiable? From this 
predominantly war setting emerges the love of Troilus 
and Creasida with Pandarus as the go-between. 
Shakespeare again questions the sincerity of the 
relationship between man and woman. Are they to relate 
to each other at a purely carnal level giving full 
expression to their sensual desires or is love 
something higher, more noble and a much more satisfying 
emotional experience? Though Shakespeare's approach to 
both the realities is deeply analytic, yet he has 
failed to reach a satisfactory conclusion and hence the 
peculiarly clouded atmosphere of the play. 



;ty in the play, owing 

!tween the values of 
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Reality •• is a common creation, and because of 
this it is relative; it is the shared possession 
of a group of men, and can change as they 
change, It is relative, too, because a number of 
different versions of reality may co-exist, each 
thinking itself the centre. 6 


Commenting upon the ambiguity in the play, he 
argues further that much of the confusion is due to the 
heavy reliance on the will of the community. He 
writes — 

Achilles, according to Ulysses, has no existence 
outside the defining judgements of his society. 
People and things draw their meanings from their 
contexts, but because there are many contexts, 
all liable to change, there can be continual 
confusion about real meanings and values. 7 

Among the modern critics, A. P. Ross iter , has come 
out with a very bold criticism of the play. He views 
the conflict between the individual will and the will 
of the community from a highly philosophical angle. 
According to him all the leading characters in the 
play - Troilus, Hector, Ulysses, Achillea long for an 
integrity, which can be achieved only by an acceptance 
of the will of the community, but they are all highly 
individualistic characters who would naturally prefer 


6. Eagleton, Terence, "Troilus and Cressida," 

Shakespeare and Society , (London; Chatto and 
Hindus, 196?) p.l6. 

7. ibid, p. 17 
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assertion of their independent individual wills. 
Troilus is completely disillusioned when confronted 
with Cresslda's faithle.ssneBS not simply because she 
has violated the norms of an absolute order but because 
there is a self in him which cannot come to terras with 
this abominable reality. A. P. Rossi ter, cites the 
following speech of Troilus — 


This she? No; this is Diomed's Cressida 
If beauty have a soul, this is not she; 

If souls guide vows, if vows be sanctimonies, 
If sanctimony be the god's delight. 

If there be rule in unity itself. 

This was not she. 0 madness of discourse. 

That cause sets up with and against itself! 
Bifold authority, where reason can revolt 
Without perdition, and loss assume all reason 
Without revolt! This is, and is not Cressid. 


(Act V, Sc II, 1 135-144) 


and writes — 


"The key is 'If there be rule in unity itself. 
He is not simply saying, 'There ought to be one 
and only one Cressida, and she the image in my 
heart and raind' (though that is included in the 
sense). He is being made to think 
philosophically by Shakespeare, and his 
asGuraptions are those of Ulysses in his speech 
about 'Degree' in the Greek war — council in 
Act I. The assumption is that the universe 
ought to be an Integeral whole, in which 
everything has its proper status in a divinely - 
ordained helrarchlcal order, and therefore, an 
absolute value, an absolute Integrity. To 
recognise this ordered universe is right 
reason: its principle at the terrestrial level 
is Natural Law. But what Troilus has seen 
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appears to him as the refutation of those 
principles . . . 

If one looks at it through twentieth - century 
eyes, this remarkable scene is a thoroughly 
Existentialist creation on Shakespeare's part. 
Troilus represents a mind which thinks in terms 
of the traditional (Platonic) absolute values, 
confronted with an existence a phenomenon 
undeviably his, yet with all the siekening 
insolence of brute fact. For this is not 
'Dloiiied’s Cresslda', the existence whose being 
agonises him is solely his own. As if to invite 
this kind of examination, Shakespeare makes it, 
utterly clear that for every participant in the 
scene there is a phenomenon called 'Cresslda' 8, 


The complexity of the plot has left many of the 
moral issues central to the plot, unanswered and vague. 
The moral issues that puzzles the mind of a reader and 
leaves him "unsure of his moral bearings"® are — 
firstly, are the Trojans morally right in keeping 
Helena with them despite the fact that keeping her has 
cost them a tremendous loss of wealth and human life? 
Secondly, is the overwhelming infatuation of Troilus 
for Cresslda which is both "specious"^® and self- 
deluding correct, thirdly, is the rigging of the ballot 
under the guidance of Olysses right, and fourthly, is 


10. 
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lling of the unarmed Hector not to mention the 
of Achillea which renders him in capable of any 
j 1 action .morally correct? The first issue is 
pture and keeping of Helen by the Trojans, The 
i cite ''honour'' as the reason to hold her back, 
estion that arises is - are the Trojans morally 
Led in keeping Helen on grounds of ''honour''? 
Perhaps yes and perhaps no. Those who say yes seem to 
be impressed by the chivalry shown by Trollus in this 
Those who are against the view , feel that the 
which the Trojans talk about, is not evenly 
id and lacks a solid foundation. As a matter of 
,t is flimsy and devoid of all reason. No wonder 
ittle proved so tragic for the Trojans, 
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Greeks as she rightly belongs to them and keeping her 
has cost enough lives. Trollus, who stands by honour 
and is of the opinion that love is the most sublime 
reality, argues to keep Helen and continue the war, He 
says - 


She is a theme of honour and renown, 

A spur to valiant and magnaninous deeds, 

Whose present courage may beat down out foes, 

And fame in time to come canonize us; 

(Act II, Sc II, 1 198-201) 

When Helenus argues that the act is against 
reason and Hector claims that keeping her is against 
the Laws of Nature^ Troilua' reply to both are 
significant as it shows an inherent lack of reason. He 
snubs Helenas' calls for reason in the following words- 


You are for dreams and slumber, brother priest; 
You fur your gloves with reason. 

Here are your reasons: 
You know an enemy Intends you harm; 

You know a sword employed is perilous. 

And reason flies the object of all harm. 

Who marvels, them, when Helenus beholds 
A Grecian and his sword, if he do set 
The very wings of reason to his heels 
And fly like cludden Mercury from Jove, 

Or like a star disorbid? Nay, if we talk of 
reason. 

Let's shut our gates and sleep. Manhood and 

Should have hare hearts, would they hut fat 
their thoughts 

With this crammed reason. Season and respect 
Make livers pale and lustlhood deject. 

(Act II, Sc II, 1 36-^19) 
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Commenting on this Impassioned rhetoric of 
Troilus, Traversi writes," ..'.the lightness and grace 
of this Idealism covers a certain artificiality. The 
verse is unsubstantial and the expression vague and 
high flown. 


Traversl believes that Troilus' arguments lack 
substance, for what honour can the Trojans boast of 
when their prince, Paris, has abducted Helen, the wife 
of Meneleus king, of Sparta. Traversl writes further, 
"For all this 'honour' for which Troilus is ready to 
fight and, if need be, die, is directed to the defence 
of Helen, whose worth has been destroyed by the manner 
in which she has been stolen from Meneleus. 

Not only does Traversi, on his part, object to 
the Trojans’ fallacy of honour, but he is of the 
opinion that even Shakespeare was perhaps uneasy over 
this fallacy and hence he has almost satarised the 
Trojan notion of honour. Supporting this argument ha 
writes, "The Trojan devotion to honour Shakespeare 
would seem to honour Shakespeare would seem to infer, 
as devotion to an abstraction that has no sufficient 


11 . 
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basis in reason, that Is, In fact, no more than an 

II 13 

empty justification of impulse. 

It is not simply honour that has led the Trojans 
to keep Helen with them and continue the war, rather, a 
perversion of the 'vd.ll', is, in as much, responsible 
for th^ war. This argument is rather affirmed by 
Traversi vjhen he says — 


The conclusion reached by 'judgement' is that 
affirmed by Hector ~ that purposeful action must 
follow from a dispassionate weighing of 
alternatives in the light of principles of 
reason — but the whole trend of Troilus' reply 
is to annihilate, or at least wilfully to 
confuse, the distinction between 'vdll' and 
'judgement' themselves, to show that 'judgement' 
is powerless and irrelevant once the sensual 
will has Impelled man towards action. In other 
words, the basis of Troilus' 'honour' is simply 
sensual impulse and its weakness lies largely in 
his unwillingness to recognise this fact, and in 
the abstraction and lack of content which 
follow in the train of evasion. 14 


Terence Eagleton also feels that 'will' is 
responsible for the war, but he perceives the whole 
subject from a slightly different angle. He is of the 
opinion, that a conflict between the will of the 
individual and the will of the community is responsible 
for the war. He feels that when Individual will, which 
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does not take into account the will of the society, of 
which man is a part, reaches a very high level, it 
goes beaerk, loses all contact with reality and leads 
to the downfall. In this play, Shakespeare too, seems 
to be inclining towards that will, which is 

supported by reason, which accepts social 
responsibility, not denies it. He writes — 

But ultimately Shakespeare sides with reason, 
with social responsibility. Social 

responsibility may entail a damaging loss of 
authenticity, but it is the only way men can 
live logically together, for the moment, It is 
Diomedes' opinion of Helen not Trollus's. which 
he accepts. 15 

On this subject, of the conflict between the 
will of the individual and the will of the community, 
as a factor contributing to the continuance of war 

A. P. Rossi ter also feels that a perversion of the 

individual will has led to all the problems. As a 

matter of fact he comes down very harshly on Trollus, 
who is the embodiment of the "will particular." Rossi ter 
writes, "Particular will' gives the valuation of the 
impassioned, wilful and egoistic man who is deaf to 

reason - and therefore blind to Natural Law."^^ 
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Closely related to this subject of war, Is the 
subject of the Fall of Troy and here again, RossJter, 
finds 'will' responsible for the Fall of Troy. He 
writes - 

Now this obfuscation by 'particular - will - and 
the resulting self-deluslon-explains the false 
estimates that Troilus makes of both Helen and 
Cressida. He 'idealizes' both: both one 
'Pearls’; but this Idealization is not 
respectable ••• the whole Trojan destruction is 
not women, but will. 17 

Thus viewing the situation from both the angles- 
from the angle of honour and from the angle of will , 
perhaps the Trojan#* were wrong in keeping Helen. But 
nothing has been clearly indicated., Shakespeare has 
left the whole issue unresolved, suffused in a veil of 
ambiguity. 

Lurking behind the predominantly war setting 
emerges the image of the two lovers - Troilus and 
Cressida. The question to be asked here is not whether 
they are right in their respective places or not but 
what Shakespeare wants us to analyse is - whether love 
is purely a sensual relationship or is it a more 
satisfying emotional experience. 


17. 
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Their relationship is a very queer one. For 
al] the beautiful poetry that Issues from the mouths of 
both Troilus and Cresslda, they fall to remain united. 
Trollus very easily agrees to hand over Cresslda to the 
Greeks and Cresslda on the other hand falls an easy 
victim to Dlomedes' "amorous - views". So the moral 
d ( lararoa is - are we to condemn the behaviour of the two 
lovers as responsible for their tragedy, or is there 
any other extraneous factor responsible for their 
unfortunate separation? Perhaps , it is time which has 
played a rueful game with them. 

Commenting on this aspect, Travers! writes, 
"Time'tvhich brings passion to its consummation, implies 
equally its decline;... The action of time, which is at 
the same time creative and destructive, which both 
makes love possible and destroys it, is the unavoidable 
flaw at the heart of passion."^® 

A.P.EosSiter agrees with Traversi and writes, 
"Time is love's remorseless enemy 

So much to say about their relationship and the 
consequent destruction wrought by time, but seen 
independently, the two lovers are much criticised for 


18. Traversi, p.27 
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That It enchants my sense. What will it be 
When that the wat'ry palate tastes Indeed 
Love's thrice repured nectar? - death, I fear 

Swooning destruction, or some joy too fine, ’ 
Too subtle-potent, tuned too sharp In sweetness, 
For the capacity of my ruder powers. 

I fear it much, and I do fear besides 
That I shall lose distinction in my joys. 

As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 
The enemy flying. 

(Act III, Sc II, 1 16-27) 


Both the speeches reveal a highly sensuous 
understanding of love. Commenting on the first speech 
Traversl notes: 


Once again, we are taken back to the sonnets. 
The sensation conveyed by some of the most 
individual of these poems turns upon a 
combination of conventional Petrarchan devices 
with an intense and normally, disturbing sensual 
quality: 20 , 


Though the poetry is highly sensuous , yet It 
reveals an underlying sense of discontentment. Travers! 
writes, "By giving deep sensuous value to the 
Petrarchan Images, it conveys simultaneously an 
Impression of intense feeling and an underlying lack of 
. „21 


20. Traversl, p. 29. 

21. Ibid. p.30. 
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It is the second speech quoted above which 
reveals the lack of contentment more than the first 
one. Commenting upon It Traversi writes - 


The sensations of this passage are intense 
enough, but only through the palate and the 
senses; like the corresponding emotions of 
Cresslda they scarcely Involve any full 
personality of the speaker... 

Yet by a strong contradiction it is precisely 
because fulfilment In love Is sought by Trollus 
exclusively on the sensual level that It proves 
unattainable. . . 

The ideal aspirattlons of Trollus remains 
abstract, and Intangible. 22 


Thus one can see that Trollus' passion fails to 
come to a satisfying end as It Is based on that 
romantic sentiment which is corrupt. Perhaps what 
Shakespeare is trying to indicate is that, love which 
seeks fulfilment through the senses is deceptive and 
incapable of building a lasting relationship. 


If Trollus' passion is lusty and full of 
corruption, what does one say of Creasida, who is a 
.proverbial picture of falsehood? The charge of falsehood 
against Cresslda , is also challenged by most critics. 
Commenting upon the controversial issue, Traversi 


22 . 


Ibid, pp. 32-33. 
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writes, , "Cresslda's falseness does not spring from a 
deep-seated perversity or even from a strong positive 
or even from a strong positive attraction for Dlomedes, 
but from the mere process of events, from a flaw 
Inherent in the human situation. 

We cannot hold Cressida fully and completely 
responsible for what has taken place. There is a 
certain amount of hollowness in her character that 
makes her act thus. She has been so conceived by the 
dramatist and hence a moral crusade against her, is 
perhaps not justified. 

Commenting on the half developed personality of 
Cressida Traversl writes, "At most, she lives for us 
only In the mood of the moment, with barely a sign of 
that responsibility and consistency which is involved 
in the conception of that character... and without 

24 

responsibility there can be no moral evaluation.' 

Even A. P. Rossi ter is of the same opinion when he 
remarks of the character thus, "Her passion is quite 
genuine (so far as that goes), so is her grief at her 
separation from Troilus. Only nothing is deep rooted 


23. 


Ibid. p.31 
Rosaiter, p.l33 



r his beloved but whereas Romeo , 
JO beyond the attractions of the 
Lon for Cresslda seems to be 
f fleshly desires. Further more, 
)es are certain of winning their 
encounter vri th 


his very first 
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but is too weak to express his intense longing 
personally. It Is because of this weakness that he 
needs a go - between and hence his reliance on Pandarus 
- a character well known for his notoriety. 

Trollus is a true soldier - brave and gallant 

but too weak at heart. When the curtain rises Shakespeare 
introduces us to a young 

/ and gallant soldier, with chivalry bursting from each 
and every vein, but too sick in love to fight. A 
careful study of the following lines shall reveal his 
pathetic love - lorn condition. He says — 

Call here my varlet: I'll unarm again. 

Why should I war without the walls of Troy 

That find such cruel battle here within? 

Each Trojan that is master of his heart, 

Let him to field - Trollus, alas, hath none. 

(Act I, Sc I, 1 1-5) 

Which is the 'cruel battle here within?' 
referred by Troilus. It is undeniably the battle raging 
in his own heart. Trollus has given his heart to 
Cressida and hence has none to fight. But strange is 
the behaviour of this ardent romantic lover for he 
cannot muster up enough courage to express his heart - 
felt passions to Cressida!! This weakness in his 
character necessitates the business of Pandarus as a 
go- between. 
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Troilus confesses his weakness to Pandarus in 
the following words 

The Greeks are strong, and skilful to their 
strength , 

Fierce to their skill, and to their fierceness 
valiant ; 

But I am weaker than a woman's tear. 

Tamer then sleep, fonder than ignorance, 

Less valiant than the virgin in the night, 

And skilless as unpractised infancy. 

(Act I, Sc I, 1 • 7-12) 

and almost pleads with Pandarus to fix a 
meeting with Cressida. When Pandarus pretends to be 
annoyed at this and refuses to actas.a go- between, 
Troilus broken- hearted, begs Pandarus to Intervene on 
his behalf. 

This weakness in Troilus' character suggests 
that perhaps he is incapable of any sustained 
relationship and this quality brings him close to 
other heroes of the problem plays, viz - Claudio, 
Angelo and Bertram. 

Perhaps this weakness stems from that sense of 
uncertaint y which forms the epicentre of the play. 
Commenting on this sense of uncertainty, Derek 

Traversi writes," the plhy iS In this as in' other respects, the 
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The emphasis is on 'Th' imaginary relish' and 
thereby defining the apprehension much to implicltiy. 
Traversi comments, "This impossibility dominates the 
poetry of Trollus himself... Trollus' passion, even 
before it is faced with a neccesslty for separation is 
strong only in anticipation."^^ 


A similar sense of uncertainty and apprehension 
is expressed in yet another speech, when he says — 


Even such a passion doth embrace my bosom; 

My heart beats thicker than a feverous pulse; 
And all my powers do their bestowing lose, 
Like vassalage at unawares encountering 
The eye of majesty. 


(Act III, Sc II, 1 33-37) 


and further — 


Nothing but our undertakings, when we vow to 
weep seas, live in fire, eat rocks, tame tigers; 
thinking it harder for our mistress to devise 
imposition enough than for us to undergo any 
difficulty imposed. This is the monstruosity in 
love, lady - that the will is Infinite and the 
execution confined; that the desire, is 
boundless and the act a slave to limit. 


(Act III, Sc II, 1 72-78) 


When such a deep i 
through the plot, can ' 


rrent of uncertainty flows 
then condemn Trollus on 


27. 


Ibid. p.32. 
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grounds bhat he lacks moral courage to go ahead? Perhaps 


This uncertainty Is not simply an inherent 
quality of the character, but is also an Integral 
feature of the play. There is a constant tension 
between the plot and character. 

Commenting upon this constant tension between 
the plot and the character, which is responsible for 
the all pervasive ambiguity in the play, A.P.Rosslter 
writes, "If you consider the main plot by itself and 
follow it to its climax , you feel that it belongs to a 
play with a false bottom."^® 

Apart from this deep rooted sense of uncertainty 
that one finds in Trollus' character , another marked 
feature of this romantic lover, is his intense longing 
for a physical consummation . It is this disturbing 
quality that puts him apart from the herd of romantic 
lovers like Bassanlo and Romeo and instead brings him 
closer to the other heroes of the problem plays - viz. 
Claudio, Angelo and Bertram. 


28. 


Rosslter , p.l31. 
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Consltfer the following lines of Troilus - 


- - - death I fear me, 

Swooning destruction, or some joy too fine , 

Too subtle-potent, tuned too sharp In sweetness, 
For the capacity of my ruder powers. 

1 fear It much, and I do fear besides 
That I shall lose distinction in my joys, 

As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 
The enemy flying . 


(Act III, Sc II, 1 20-27) 


Do they not express an intense longing for 
physical consummation and a delight In the sensual 
pleasures? 

Troilus mistakes this ecstasy for the sublimity 
and refinement of passions. But in reality, it is what 
Traversi claims to be, "the corruption of the romantic 
29 

' sentiment , 

Thus after a careful analysis of the various 
facets of his character, one comes to the conclusion, 
that perhaps one can only partially condemn Troilus for 
the moral ambiguity in the play. He and his behaviour 
are perhaps what the plot demanded from a hero of this 
kind. 


While studying Troilus one cannot forget the 
impelling presence of his beloved, Cressida. 


29. Traversi, p.29. 
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The questions, which one Is forced to ask the 
moment one is brought face to face with this heroine, 
are- la she really in love with Trollus or does she 
pretend to love Trollus and if she is really in love 
with Trollus why does she act coquettish and evade a 
confession of her love? Lastly, Is she morally right 
in showering her affections on Dlomedes while she vows 
to love Trollus and above all, part with Trollus' 
sleeve , which he has so lovingly presented to her as 
a token of h'is ■ love? 

These questions can be answered in their 
entirety only if one undertakes a detailed analysis of 
her character. 

This ravashlng beauty who professes love to 
Trollus and is later on exchanged by the Trojans for 
Antenor is the most perplexing character in the play. 

Trollus calls her "fair cressld" and refers 
to her as a "pearl" but when the curtain rises upon her 
in Act I, Sc, II, she gives the impression of being a 
light-hearted "wanton" beauty far removed from the 
demeanour of heroines like Juliet, Cleopatra or even 
Portia. She neither possesses the constancy of Juliet, 
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nor the courage of Cleopatra, nor the moral courage and 
dignity of Portia. She Is as Ulysses puts it the, 
"Slutlsh spoils of opportunity / And daughters of the 
game. " 


She gives the Impression of being in love with 
Trollus, but strangely when she does meet Troilus, with 
the aid of her uncle, Pandarus, Instead of pouring 
forth her love, she rather evades a confession of her 
love. As a matter of fact, she reaches a selfish 
decision to hold back and let Trollus continue to woo 
her. She believes that if she confesses her love to 
Troilus he might consider her won, and may loose 
Interest in her. To maintain that Interest , she 
clings to her notion of maintaining a cool detatchment 
and refuses to confess her love - 


But more in Trollus thousand fold I see 
Than in the glass of Pandar's praise may be,. 

Yet hold I off: women are angels, wooing; 

Things won are done - joy's soul lies in the 

That she beloved knows nought that knows not 
this; 

Men prize the thing ungained more than it is. 
That she was never yet that ever knew 
Love got so sweet as when desire did sue. 
Therefore this maxim out of love I teach; 
'Achievement is command; ungalned, beseach'. 

Then though my heart's content firm love doth 
bear , 

Nothing of that shall from mine eyes appear. 


(Act I, Sc II, 1 270-281) 








Juld be foolish to expect honourable love 
of her kind. 


Perhaps It is because of this 'wantonne 
at she allows the Greek generals to kiss h 
le, in public. It is this that has made I 
comment thus of her - 


Fie, fie upon her! 

There's language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks; her wanton spirits look 

At every joint and motive of her body. 

0, these encounterers , so glib of tongue. 

That give accosting welcome ere it comes. 

And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 
To every tickling reader! set them down 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity 
And daughters, of the game. 


(Act IV, Sc 1 5A-63) 


30 


Rossiter. p.l32 
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Apart from this characteristic ' won tonness ' , 
Cresslda suffers from a serious confusion of moral 
values. Talking of this facet of her character, one is 
Incessantly reminded of two of her speeches, which she 
makes at two different places under two different 
circumstances, but which reveal the confusion in her 
mind. The first speech is made when she meets Trollus 
for the first time. She does not want to yield to him 
and expresses her desire to leave, remarking - 

Let me go and try 

I have a kind of self resides with you, 

But an unkind self that itself will leave 

To be another's fool, I would be gone. 

Where is my wi t? I know not what I speak 

(Act III, Sc II, 1 137-141) 

She is a split-personality, one part resides with 
Trlolus but there is another that looks for someone 
else. The last lines indicate a wel.ter of confusion in 
which she finds herself. A similar confession can be 
seen later when she is with Diomedes. She gives Trollus' 
sleeve to Diomedes and only later realises the folly 
thus committed, and refuses to yield to Diomedes' lust. 
Diomedes, feels let down and leaves in anger refusing 
to be made a fool of any more. Seeing him offended, 
Cresslda relents and promises to satisfy him, but a 
moment later realises her folly and laments thus- 
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Trollus, farewell' One eye yet looks on thee. 

But with my heart the other eye doth see, 

An, Poor our sex! This fault in us I find, 

The error of our eye directs our mind; 

What error leads must err - 0, then conclude 
Minds swayed by eyes are full of turpitude. 

(Act V, Sc II 1 105-110) ■ 

One notes the use of the word 'yet' in the first 
line. Though she has accepted the advances of 
Diomedes, yet longs for Trollus. The last line 
poignantly reveals the confusion in her mind. Perhaps, 
it is due to this serious confusion in her mind, that 
Cressida behaves strangely in the play. It is thus 
difficult for one to arrive at any definite statements 
about Cressida and her behaviour . She can best be 
summed up in the words of Traversi, when he notes; 


It is difficult to conceieve of Cressida as a 
fully realised being. At most, shh lives, for 
us only in the mood of the moment, with barely a 
sign of that responsibility and consistency 
which is involved in the very conception of 
character. Any attempt to her in 
constancy to a moral judgement, of the kind that 
the medieval eiaborators of this legend had in 
mind when they denounced her ' faithle.ssness , is 
out of place because the spirit in which 
Shakespeare,', created her made it impossible for 
her to be shown as really responsible for her 
actions; and without responsibility there can be 
moral evaluation. 31 


Was Shakespeare taking a satirically real view 
of Jacobean court life In his chief characters? One 
tends to think so. 


31. Traversi p.31 
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Mongwlth the perplexing love-theme, the play 
offers an equally puzzling war-plot, The war arena Is 
filled by two parties of almost equal ferocity and 
strength - the Trojans who fight for glory and honour 
and the Greeks who fight for the sake of fighting to 


Interwoven with the war-plot la the thread of 
the Ulysses - Nestor scheme of presenting Ajax as the 
hero in the battle field. Achillea, the undoubted 
champion of the Greeks, languishes In the camp, makes, 
fun of the Greek generals and so proud of his 
achievements that he almost refuses to enter the arena. 
Ulysses and Nestor, who are old and wise, well aware of 
the changing faces of war and who are well versed in 
state craft, prop up Ajax as their hero with the 
intention of arousing Achilles to action. The question 
that arises is - are Nestor and Ulys-ses (more so 
Ulysses), morally right in using Ajax as a pawn? They 
know fully well that Ajax is no comparison both in wit 
and valour to Achilles, but still praise him high so 
that the increasing popularity of Ajax amongst the 
Greek generals, may make Achilles jealous and pull him 
out of his complacent pride. 
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If one goes by the principle - that everything 
is fair in love and war, then the issue can perhaps 
escape moral scrutiny . But if one takes it as a 
deliberate scheme, one's conscience is put on, trial. 


Seen at the superficial level, the scheme, does, 
some good, a.s it moves the bulky Ajax into action but 
if one weighs the repurcusslons of the scheme it leaves 
a bad taste in the mouth. What is ultimately achieved 
out of it ? Achilles' pride remains untamed rather his 
arrogance crosses all limits and he murders the unarmed 
Hector in a barbaric rage. As for the point of 
provoking AchlUe.s to action, the scheme does little 
good for he is ultimately aroused by the death of his 
friend - Patroclus and not by the Ulyssen plot. Again 
Shakespeare seems to be tilting at the real world of 
contemporary politics where so often Machiavelll was 
the lead and the end justified the means. Analysing 
the rigging of the ballot , one must consider the 
characters involved, viz - Nestor, Achilles, Ajax and 
above all Ulysses who is the master mind behind the 
plot . 


Nestor, the grand old Greek general is one who 
has grown old with time, But for all his age, he 
displays a great deal of prolixity . When Agamemnon 
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asks the generals to comment on war, one notes Nestor 
delivering an eloquent speech, which is devoid of any 
worthy substance. He says — 


Nestor shall apply 

Th^ latest words. In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men. The sea being smooth, 
How many shallow bauble - boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobly: bulk! 

But let the ruffain Boreas once enrage 

The gentle Thetis, and anon behold 

The strong-ribbed bark through liquid mountains 

Bounding between the two moist elements 
Like Perseu's horse. Where's then the saucy boat 
Whose weak untlrobered sides but even now 
Co-rivalled greatness? Either to harbour fled, 

Or made a toast of Neptune. Even so 
Doth valour's show and valour's worth divide 
In storms of fortune. For in her ray and 
brightness 

The herd hath more annoyance by the breese 
Then by the tiger; but when the splitting wind 
Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks 
And flies flee under shade, why then the thing 
of courage. 

As roused with rage, with rage doth sympathise. 
And with an accent tuned in self same key 
Rechides to chiding fortune. 

(Act I, Sc III, 1 31-53) 


In a similar fashion, when Hector announces his 
challenge to the Greek generals, then again, an over 
excited Nestor speaks wllth great power. 


But for all his eloquence, he is a man of little 
or no action. Even in the plot of rigging of the 
ballot in favour of Ajax, Nestor easily accepts the 
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views of Ulysses. Though much older than Ulysses, he 
does not stop to consider the moral angles related to 
the rigging. A.P. Rossiter takes him to be 
Shakespeare's "carrlcature in old politicians 
prolixity. 

The two victims of the rigging plot - Ajax and 
Achilles are the worst hit. Reviewing the whole scene 
from their respective angles one is forced to ask - how 
far is Ajax morally correct in condemning Achilles for 
hia pride when he l.s a foolish bag of conceit himself? 

The first scene of the second act, Introduces 
him in conversation with the fool Thersites. Both try 
to outwit each other, but neither is successful. On the 
contrary they both expose their foolishness -more so, 
Ajax, Thersites can be dismissed as a fool but not 
Ajax, for the scene clearly reveals that for all his 
prowess and skill, Ajax is simply a block - headed hulk 
of foolishness. 

Though greatly in love with himself and highly 
proud of his achievements, Ajax, is audacious enough to 


32. 
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condemn Achilles for being Insolent and proud (Act 
III Sc II). Throughout the scene one notes him calling 
to Achilles names - 

A paltry Insolent fellow 

(Act II, Sc II, 1 20) 

and goes to the extent of saying 

If I go to him, with my armed fist 
I'll pash him over the face 

(Act II, Sc III, 1 197) 

and again 

An a be proud with me. I'll freeze his pride 
Let me go to him. 

(Act II, Sc III, 1 199) 

As though this was not enough, in the same scene 
one hears him railing at Hector's challenge. \^hen 
Ulysses praises Hector for his gallantry, Ajax proudly 

A whoreson dog, that shall palter with us thus' 
Would he were a Trojan! 

(Act II, Sc III, 1 226) 

It is simply his foolish pride that makes him 
rail at the world. But then, perhaps one cannot 
penalise him according to strict moral t( 


for the 
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cjUGStlon that arises Is why does he behave thus? Not 
simply on his own, rather this snobbishness in him is 
due to the flattery of Ulysses, Nestor and Agamemnon 
Ulysses flatteringly asserts — 


No, this thrice - worthy and right valiant lord 
Must not so stale his palm, nobly acquired 
Nor, by my will, as subjugate his merit. 

As amply tilted as Achilles is. 

By going to Achilles — 

(Act II, Sc III, 1 18^-188) 


and again - 


Thank the heavens, lord, thou art of sweet 
composure ; 

PraiiH! him that got thee, she that gave thee 
suck; 

Famed be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thrice famed beyond, beyond all erudition. 

But be that disciplined thine arms tofight, 

- - - - I will not praise thy w'isdom, 
which like a bourn, a pale, a shore confines 
Thy spacious and dilated parts. Here's Nestor, 
Instructed by the antiquary times; 

He must, he Is, he cannot but be wise; 

But pardon, father Nestor , were your days 
As green as Ajax, and your brain so tempered, 

You should not have the eminence of him. 

But be as Ajax. 

(Act II, Sc III, 1 230-245) 


After reviewing these passages can one still 
condemn Ajax? Perhaps not. He has been used as a pawn 
in the rigging plot, and thus such behaviour may be 
expected of him. Commenting on the swollen- headedness 
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of Ajax, A.P. Rossiter writes, "••• Ajax, when swollen 
with flattery, is at once a monstrous balloon of 
conceit and carrlcature of Achilles. 


Existing side by side, is the figure of 
Achilles. Throughout the war, Achilles, instigated by 
his slumberous pride, languishes in his tent and there 
spends his time with Patroc lus who entertains him by 
imitating the Greek generals. It is, because of his 
insolence that "degree" is "vizarded" and chaos runs 
throughout the Greek camp. Ulysses remarks — 


The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 
The siP''”"' -..1 i-i"> forehand of out host, 

"..jng his eat full of his airy fame, 

Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 
Lies mocking our designs. With him patroclus, 
Upon a lazy bed, the livelong day 
Breaks scurrll jests. - - - 

Achifc. rents, plots, orders, ; mcjons 
Excit<» " the field, o" opeech for truce, 

c ..cess or loss, wti-. or la not, 

As stuff for the®* to make paradoxes. 

(Act I, Sc III, 1 140-183) 


and again adds Ulysses - 

Things small as nothing , for request's 

He makes important; possessed he is 

great 

And speaks not to himself but wi th a pride 
That quarrels at self breath. Imagined wortt 
Holds in his blood such swollen and hot 

That twixt his mental and active parts 
Kingdomed Achilles in commotion rages 
And batters down himself. What should I say 
He is so plaguey proud that the death- tokei 

Cry No recovery’ . 
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(Ic is ao swollen- headed that he refuses to listen to 
the Greek generals who appeal to him to participate in 
the battle. 


lie is aroused out of his pride only when in 
accordance with Ulysses' plan, the Greek generals 

Ignore him; only when Ulysses makes Achilles see the 
pitfalls of his pride that he is moved a little. 
Ulys-ees says: — 


Time hath, my lord a wallet at his hack, 
Wherelnhe puts alms for oblivion 
A great - sized monster of ingratitude. 

Those scraps are good deeds past, which are 
de vodrSd 

As soon as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done. Perseverance, dear my lord. 

Keeps honour bright; to have done la to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mock'ry. Take the instant way; 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow 
Where one but goes abreast, keep then the path; 
For emulation hath a thousand sons. 

Take one by one persue. If you give way 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright. 

Like to an entered tide they all rush by 
And leave you hindmost. 

Since things in motion sooner catch the eye 
Than what not stirs. 

(Act III, Sc III, 1 1A5-183) 


Hearing this Achilles relents a little, but to 
what effect? Later when he hears the news of 
Patroclus' death, he breaks out in a ba-rbarous rage and 
murders the unarmed Hector. 
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Perhaps he Is the only character In the play, 
who cannot escape the scathing attacks of critics, for 
he throws to the winds, all appeals of the Greek 
generals in a most unbecoming manner. 


Critics hold his pride responsible for his 
abominable behaviour and for this pride critics have 
attached various plausible causes. While Traversl 
believes that Achilles' swollen -headedness is due to 
the ''excess of blood''^^ leading to ''extreme 
intemperance'*^^, Eosaiter, feels that it is due to his 
'wilful pride'^*’. 

Whatever may be the cause of his pride, the fact 
remains that his pride led to his ultimate downfall. 
Perhaps it is because of his pride, that he stands 
condemned with not a word in his defence. 

A study of the Greek camp is incomplete without 
a discussion of the Machiavellian figure of Ulysses. 


3A. Traversi. p.39. 

35. Ibid. p. 39. 

36. Rossiter, p.lAO. 
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This scheming Greek general for all his intrigues and 
plots displays "a glib and oily art."^^ 

There are various dimensions to this character - 
Ulysses the commentator, Ulysses the preacher and above 
all Ulysses the statesman and each dimension has to be 
studied carefully before one forms an estimate of his 
character. When he is Introduced for the first time in 
Act I, Sc II, one Is highly impressed with his 
rhetorical speech . He appears to be a man of sound 
sense and of acute observation. In his famous "degree 
speech" he accurately pinpoints the maladies rempant in 
the Greek camp, and the audience/reader Is set up in 
hope that he would work to cure the camp of its 
maladies. He strives to do so but In his special 
Machiavellian style - by rigging the ballot; which does 
more harm than good. As the play advances, one finds 
him deeply involved in the intrigues and towards the 
end, he adopts a strange role in the Troilus - Cressida 
relationship. 

The moral charges that can be labelled against 
him are firstly how far is he morally right in 
propping up Ajax as a rival to Achilles and thereby 
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usiii;; him as a pawn? Secondly how far can his 
behavloor be considered dignified in the Troilus - 
(^rnssida relationship'' By the end of the play, when 
Troilus expresses his desire to see Cressida, Ulysses 
takes him to her camp and thus makes him witness 
Creasidn's brazen flirtation with Diomedes. In a way, 
Uiyssos, adds fu«l to the fire. These moral questions 
surround the character and one gropes in the dark to 
arrive at definite conclusions. 

The first charge against Ulysses - that of 
propping up Ajax as a rival to Achilles leaves one in 
a moral di mma . Are we to condemn Ulysses on moral 
grounds for rigging the ballot? The answer ought to be 
as crafty as the situation. To answer this question 
one has to ask another very pertinent question - was 
there any other way of rousing Achilles? A 
veryhypotlietlcal question to answer, hut nevertheless, 
good to be attempted. Perhaps there was no other way 
of rousing Achilles. 

But then the question that arises is - is this 
device moraliy correct? One is Forced to ask oneself 
is this device by the same U]ysse.s who I nlks al'oiit 'the 
speciality of rule"? (Act 1, .Be II, 1 -7A). hoes this 
scheme not .smonni to "degree" being "vi/.nrded". 
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Ulysses who talks of "degree" and '“honour" is 
the first to shed it. 

Seeing the character from this angle one is 
reminded of the views of Kossiter, "Ulysses is 

dl.singenuous; • - - He has turned his back on all 
absolute values implicit in his "Degree" oration."^® 

Thus we see that the whole issue leaves one 

"unsure of our bearings so that uncertain or divided 
responses to it in the minds of the audience are 

possible or even probable. 

It is not just that the rigging of the ballot 
lias eclipsed the prestige of Ulysses, rather his 

behaviour in the Troilus- Ctesslda relationship also 
forces one to analyse the values (if any) cherished by 
this man. In Act IV, Sc V , when TroiJus e.'tpresses hj.s 
de.sire to be led to Calchas' tent so that he may be 
able to see Cressida, Ulysses shrewdly informs him of 
the growing Intimacy between Cressida and Diomedes. 


39 . 


Ibid. p. 1A3 
Schanzer . p. ft 



exaraina tic 


)f the 


iri3 


conversation vll] 
reveal the mean spirit fiourishing under the garb of 
refined wisdom. 


Trollus My Lord Ulyases, tell me, I beseech you, 

In what place of the field doth calchas keep? 
Uljisses At Meneleus' tent, most princely Troilus 
There Diomed doth feast with him Co night; 

Who neither looks upon the heaven or earth 
But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the fair Creasid 


(Act IV, Sc V, 1 276-282) 

This extract reveals that for all his wisdom, 
ref inement ^rhetoric Ulysises is a base, mean-spirited 


Further in Act V, Sc II, when Troilus reaches 
the camp of Calchas and wtttnesses the false behaviour 
of his beloved, Cressida, Ulysses plays a strange role. 
Though he repeatedly asks Troilus to move out, yet in a 
strange manner eggs him on to witness the scene in all 
Its ugliness. Can one still forgive Ulysses? Perhaps 
not. He has neither displayed any honouralile , 
dignified valiie.s in war nor so in love. lie Is 
CHseiiLially n shrewd politician, whose pracLicalLLy is 


of 
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appeals for the return of Helen to Meneleus. His 

appeal is based on a moral principle. He says — 


nature craves 

All due.s be rendered to their owners. Now 
What nearer dept In all humanity 
Than wife is to the husband? If this law 
Of nature be corrupted through affection, 

And lhat great minds, of partial indulgence 
Tu their benumbed wills, resist the same. 

There is a law in each well-ordered nation 
To curb those raging appetites that are 
Most obedient and refractory. 

If Helen then be wife to Sparta's king. 

As it is known she is, these moral laws 
Of nature and of nations speak aloud 
To have her back returned. 

(Act II, Sc II, 1 172-182) 


Honour and morality demands that she be returned 
to the Greeks, but a moment later, 

, the general who was talking so vehemently 
about honour, switches to the side of Troilus and 
decides to keep Helen. This sudden shift of Hector 
from reason to emotion is the most perplexing and 
Inexplicable quality of his character. It can he 
explained only on one ground that perhaps it 
corre.sponds to the mood of uncertainty flowing through 
the play. 

He is the only soldier who displays chivalry, 
lli.s cliallenge and his honourable behaviour with Ajax 
all speak of a true soldiefs spirit. Further his 
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taste In the mouth and hence he stands condemned - as 


Rosslter feels that he is the one, "who defiles 
everythlng"^*^ by his presence. Thersltes Is in the 
words of RosSlter, " unmistakably the Jacobean 
malcontent; the self advertising moral critic whose 
avid curiosity about life brings him only a raging 
misery at its meanness and meaninglessness, and a self- 
tormented rage which spits Itself out in the railing, 
contempt and abuse (the filthier the hetter)^^." 

Thus one sees that the characters from the most 
important to the most insignificant are covered by a 
veil of ambiguity . Each of them suffers from a 
deformity and hence pull down their misfortune upon 
themselves. 


Throughout the play, one finds the ugly 
atmosphere of double standards. People profess noble 
values, but the moment, the values are put to test. 


Rosslter. p.U9 
Ibid. p. 1A9 
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Measure for Measure and All's Well that Ends Well 


Shakespeare in all these plays seems to be 
asking^ is the world the same in reality as it appears? 
This particular play makes a more bitter enquiry in 
this direction. In it, all values related b'o- war and' 
love are put to the test and one notes that all values 
when put to trial crumble like a house of cards. Life 
does not seem to be governedb^ -absolutes — moral, 
ethical or religious. Perhaps what Shakespeare Is 
trying to suggest is that it is the mood of the moment 
that decides action. 


The play In this respect bears resemblance to 
the other Jacobean plays, where there is a deep 
quesLioning of values. Rossiter writes, "I can see 
this as nothing but a Jacobean play, concerned with the 
questioning of values in the world of Spenser and 
Petrarchan sonneteers: a world in which the 

perplexities (rather than the triumphs) of Rennaissance 
individualism occupy the attention; where the 

dismissing of the old stable Medieval unlversals leaves 
Lhoughlfiil minds with the distressing discovery that if 
every Individual thinks freely for him.seir and follows 
his own will, then chaos results, in which order is 
] o.sL."'''^ 
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As one abtempts an assessment of Trollus and 
Cresslda several unresolved questions arise. As one 
ponders the twin themes which form the main issues of 
tlie play one is reminded of Shaw , dealing with self 
same matters in Arms and the Man , presenting his 
arguments with greater force and directness and 
certainly indicating some answers . But here the 
greater genius of Shakespeare is reflected. His 
treatment of love swings between the two poles of mere 
physical desire and its fulfilment and the more 
emotional and Imaginative passion. Pandarus the cynic, 
who parallels Bernadlne and Luclo in Measure for 

Measure and Parolles in All's Well that Ends 'IgH , 

makes the concluding comment that it is men like him, 
the pimps, whom the world will always need and 
therefore value. They are the survivors , on the other 
hand there are several speeches of the same temper as 


As true thou tell'st me when I say I love 
But, saying thus. Instead of oil and balm, 
Thou lay'st in every gash that love hath 


her ; 
given 


The knife that made it. 

(Act I, Sc I, 1 59-62) 


.Similarly war is seen in its twin aspect 
those who fight to win, no matter how, and those 
fight for glory, national honour and manly pr 
Shakespeare portrays each notion with impartial 
and feeling . In all thl.s where does one find 
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author's own position - if he has one’ The Issue is 
left unresolved in both cases and fulfils Shanzer's 
basic dictunl that a problem play presents moral issues 
and ethical complications in such a vague and uncertain 
fashion that the reader/spectator is left in an uneasy 
abate of mind, often the protaganlsts themselves are 
confused eg. Ulysses makes a brave speech about the 
vital necessity of order and its divine organisation 
and yet disturbs that very order by substituting Ajax 
for Achilles. 


Another sphere where matters are not very clear 
is the subject of dramatic form. Is this play a 
tragedy? There is suffering , disillusionment and even 
death, there is plenty of sombre Imagery and atmosphere 
which suits with a tragedv - but there is hardly any 
tragic emotion at the close. Nor can this play be 
called a comedy, excepting for the black humour of 
Pandarus and the bumbllngs of Ajax. One is tempted to 
conclude that perhaps Shakespeare chose to attempt a 
new form - a satirical play. Prom reading the corpus 
of his works one notes that he boldly broke with 
nnrller traditions of comedy and tragedy and was 
condemned for writing a "mongreal sort of tragi-comedy" 
Tliercrore it is not inconceivable that he chose to 
break from restrictions of form to attempt satire. 
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This experimenLal approach accounts for the vagueness 
of form and also partially explains the peculiarly 
twisted syntax and complexity of verse in the play. 

One again notes that this play is more cerebral 
in tone, for there is much talk and little action. 
Ulysses, Nestor, Achilles, Pandarus, Hector - all of 
them make elaborate speeches which produce little 
action, or action, which li.-.dlsproportionate to the 
power of the spoken word. perhaps Shakespeare was using 
this as a satirical device to -poke fun at the statesmen 
and military leaders, of the Jacobean Age who 
deliberated great affairs of European warfare and 
American colonisation, but the fruits of their words 
and writings was poor. 

When one analyses the characters with a view to 
understanding them, Terence Eagleton points out that 
the will of the community is shown in opposition to the 
will of the individual - Ulysses and the Greeks decide 
the future action of Achilles depending upon their 
understanding of their hero. Cresslda is tossed from 
one .side to the other for greater benefits to both the 
Trojans and the Greeks. The persona] attitudes and 
oplnion.s of the personages Involved are of secondary 
importance. As Eagleton suggests, the community gives 
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value to its individual members and the Individuals seek 
fulfilment according to the value which society gives 
to each. In this context again, Shakespeare does not 
make his position clear. If one looks at it through 
the eyes of Tlllyard, then Shakespeare is undecided 
about social patterns and norms, but if one reads 
.Shakespeare , with the aid of Eagleton, then he is 
almost a modern Marxist, or at least a Benthamite. 


Because the stance of Shakespeare is confused or 
ambiguous on so many issues this can truly be labelled 
a "Problem Play". Not merely because problem of ethics, 
social responsibility and other Intellectual questions 
are central to the play, but also because Shakespeare 
knops hi.s chief characters as puzzled as the readers, 
One finds it impossible to probe and discover the 
stance of the creator. This is undoubtedly a tribute 
toLhe genius and sensibility of Shakespeare for he 
understood that in the world there are few certainties 
and dafinites , there are seldom any absolutes or 
fixture.^ - life is rather a magical mist which 
Hometlmn.s lifts to expose the concrete and at other 


wrop.s fact: 


;aintles and probahillt 




CHAPTER - V 

CONSEUSION 


*!•;********************■* 
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CONCLOSION 

A3 one attempts to put together the various 
strands of thoughts and arguments focused upon in each 
of the preceding chapters one finds oneself caught 
between two very different and opposing standpoints, 
Firstly, one Is tempted to conclude that perhaps 
Shakespeare has no very clear moral message, no easily 
recognisable religious or spiritual stand. Here one Is 
strongly reminded of the clearly moral universe 
projected In the great tragedies. 

If existence in an order depends on good and the 
presence of evil Is hostile to such existence; 
the Inner being or soul of this order must be 
akin to good. 1 


and of the distinctly Christian world of forgiveness 
and reconciliation presented In the last romances. 


Throughout thi 
turning every 
very loathing 
centre of love 


s tumult of creative activity, 
grief to a star, making of his 
something rich and strange... a 
and faith must be presumed. 2 


or, secondly may be these plays are the closest that 
Shakespeare comes to writing cynical, satirical drama 
renecting the real values (or their absence) in the 
aclual world of James I. The growing puritan, 


mofclp. »'• 
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influence had coloured the thinking of many of 
Shakespeare's Jacobean contemporaries and Bussy D' 
Amho ls , 160A by Chapman, The Honest Whore , (1604) by 
Dekker and The Malcontent (1604) by Marston bear 
witness to the new satirical kind of dfama. 


It is interesting to note that at the same time 
Shakespeare had not finished interesting himself with 
serious moral and metaphysical considerations in his 
tragedies. In these he is far from ambiguous in his 
attitudes towards morality. On the contrary these 
problem plays abound in unresolved statements and half 
stated truisms which leave the reader baffled and 
disturbed. 


Jacobean 


When one puts these plays into thei 
chronological order and in the perspective 
one cannot but help noting their distinctive 
flavour as opposed to the early effervescence and 
liveliness of the pla^ys of the 1590's. A more sombre 
note came into social life with the coming of the 
.Stuarts. Besides the influence of court personalities 
there was the inevltahle disillusionment which follows 
any outpouring of the human spirit as seen in Jacobean 
life, The glory and freshness of the Renaissance 
dream, the promise and adventure , the enthusiasm and 
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bold acceptance of humanistic values had given place 
to disillusionment and_ cynicism. Now it is the facts 
of life, examined by middle-class minds which comes to 
the fore. The hopes that humanism kindled had faded 
and the new generation of writers looked at the facts 
of Ufe rather than its hopes and dreams — Marston, 
Chapman and Johnson. And one cannot help wondering 
whether the same mental change did not affect 
Shakespeare. 


While reading Measure for Measure the decision 
of the Duke to leave the ruling of Vienna in the hands 
of a more able Angelo brings to mind the ways of James 
I, who was certainly inept ruler as compared to his 
predecessors. Questions of public morality such as the 
condemnation of Claudio, Bernadlne and Lucio were just 
the kind of dilemmas which would attract the attention 
of the Puritan middle class. Many of Angelo's tirades 
against immorality in social life wa.ld have been 
heartily applauded by contemporary audience. Yet in the 
final analysis one is left only half satisfied by the 
.settlements in the fifth act. Angelo and Claudio are 
guilty of the same offence and yet their sentences are 
so different. The Duke offers to marry Isabella, but 
we are not sure whether she accepts him. Shakespeare 
seems clearly reluctant to make any value judgement, but 
merely shows that a kind of order and stability is 
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restored to Vienna. The spectators having witnessed 
the weakness of the Duke are not to be blamed for 
wondering how long before the Duke's moral frailitiea 
will make him leave Vienna again. Is Isabella to be 
rewarded for her noble self-sacrifice and courage with 
marriage? To reward a man with marriage for adhering 
to her vows is surely ironic Indeed. The moral dilemma 
of Justice as against Merc^' remains at the centre of 
action in this play - and remains unresolved. 
Shakespeare seems to incline towards Mercy and seems to 
shy away from seeing the world as purely black or 
white. Mariana states — 


They say best men are moulded out of faults. 
And, for the most, become much more the bett 
For being a little bad. 


(M.for M.Act V, Sc I, 1 A37-A39) 


and Angelo even in the height of bis power says- 


Thieves for their robbery have authority 
When judges steal themselves 

(M. for M. Act II, Sc II, 1 175-176) 


There is no surety in Mercy as is shown at tl 
Lose of TiiP Merchant of Venice where justice is doi 
I Rhylock and Mercy shown to Antonio. The audiem 
■ re sure of their values and satisfied with the clos' 
ire one is left half - convinced and unsatisfied 
le moral issue is not decisively resolved. 
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In All's Well that Ends Well , again the moral 
crisis which prompts the action is somewhat nuclear. 
Unless one takes the entire play to the plane of 

Cliristian symbolism with Helena as an all forgiving, 
saving Christ persuing a sinful, wilful and proud Man 
(who is represented by Bertram) -- one cannot be 

satisfied with the action as it stands. As in Measure 
for Measure It would appear that virtue triumphs and is 
rewarded and that ultimately normalcy and order are 
restored. But can one accept that a cowardly, selfish 
Bertram is a fitting reward for the constancy of 
irelena? Is not one uncomfortable at the yoking 
together of two such persons who are poles apart in 

understanding of life and nobility of Character? In 

the earlier comedies one is always intellectually and 
emotionally satisfied that lovers are rightfully 
united - but this cannot be said of All's Hell — t]i£^ 
Ends Hell . 


the very contemporary 


Allied to the a 

issue of class and nobility of birth. Bet 
to couple himself with "physician's daughtt 
herself is aware of the disparity in I 
.status, yet both the king and Countess o 
and find her worthy to become Countess Rossillion. Thi 
Elizabethans laid great emphasis upon degree, and ye 
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commonsra like Drake and Raleigh were elavated to the 
hlgheat rank. Robert Carr, a page at James I court 
vises to become Earl of Somerset and the notorious 
George Villlers was made Duke of Buckingham. These 
promotions appear to support Helena's case, but 
opposition from Church and arlstocarcy was great. One 
asks whether Shakespeare Is being a true democrat and 
supporting claims of virtue and nobility of mind 
against claims of birth and blood. 

The spacious manor homes which the Elizabethans 
built for themselves reflected alike their 
prosperity and their superb taate; and the 
solidity of these houses bore witness that the 
men who built them knew that the future was on 
their side. 3 

But though the windbag Barolles is undone, one 
remains dissatisfied. Shakespeare seems to be also 
exposing these social upheavals, but not taking any 
sides. His moral banning and spiritual beliefs remain 
as shrouded in this pla'y as in Measure for Meaju^. 


The "bed - trick" which features in both the 
plays seem to be more of an easy solution to a 
situation which is difficult. It smacks of too easy an 
nn.swer which enables both Isabella and Helena to retain 
their virtue and at the same time by trickery to have 


Reese, M.M. The Tudors ^ and .. 
Edward Arnold & C 



tliGlr cake and 


This clouds moral standard! 


This ambiguity in moral outlook is once again in 
the third play chosen for study, Troilus and Cressida . 
Here the twin themes of love and war pose problems. It 
is Interesting to note that three centuries later 
G.B.Shaw chose those very same issues for analysis in 
his play Arms and the Man (1895) but unlike his 
predecessor Shaw displays no ambiguity and is very 
clear as to which opinion he supports. Shakespeare 
presents the ugly, seamy aide of both love and war and 
at the same time contrasts it with a picture of their 
nobility and honourable estate. Hector opposes Ulysses' 
and Troilus' stands against Pandarus. Hector refuses to 
strike an unarmed foe but is himself killed by a trick. 
Ulysses makes a brave speech in favour of "degree" and 
yet in action goes against his own principle. Troilus 
is full of romantic passion of love. 


I tell thee I am mad 
In Cressld's love: 

(Troilus and Cressida, Act I. Sc 1,1 


and Pandarus is the cynical realist and 


Thersites remarks ; - 


Lechery, lechery; s 
else holds fashion; 


till wars and lechery ; not hlng 
a burning devil take them! 


33. Act V,Sc 111,11 196-197) 


(Trio & Cre! 
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At the close of the play love does not ttiumph 
and the military conflict Is left unresolved . There 
is no hint of the Trojan Horse and the ultimate Grecian 
victory. Given these facts one cannot but conclude 
that Shakespeare seems to shy away from absolutes and 
keeps his options open. On the other hand the 
characters and their emotions are more akin to every 
day life than say, the deeds and speeches of a Lear or 
Othello. One raa'y reason perhaps Shakespeare is fully 
displaying his famous "negative capabili#:/ and allowing 
the reader/spectator to resolve the answers for 
himself. Like an adroit lawyer or counsellor he 
marshals the facts and refuses to Influence or 
advocate any decision. 


His method was not to point a moral; it was to 
enrich our sympathies, to stimulate our moral 
nature, and then, as one dealing with mature 
minds, to invite our Independent judgement. A 

In stimulating our moral nature Shakespeare 
remains close to life, without stirring up those 
grander passions which he takes up for treatment in the 
great tragedies. He does not strictly demarcate good 
from evil, right from wrong and virtue from vice. 


House, Earnest Marshall, Sp iritual Values In 
Shakespeare , (New York : Abingdon Press, 1955), 
fTT lAO. 




; 7 ~ 32 ) 
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distasteful trade in the interests of the common 
mankind. But this theme is, as Schanzer remarks 
clouded and uncertain in the problem plays -- and more 
clearly shown in the fiomancea. 


In drawing a final conclusion one must stand 
with’’ Schanzer . Shakespeare was too great an artist to 
pr2.sent a nihilistic or negative vision as one finds 
in some twentieth century drama, but he seems to be 
over careful in not revealing his hand in the Problem 
Play.s. The morality is there, but confused. He is being 
true 'to life and not painting his men and women in 
simple black or white and the final tone is what House 
points out — 


Ho .sends u.s out from the plays feeling not 
hplnle.‘’s, but rather awad, pitiful and reverent 
nnd knowing that the issues of life are in the 
heart. 5 


larshall, .Spiritual Valu^ 


;peare , (New York ; Aringdon Pre, 
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